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HON. FRANK WEST ROLLINS 


Since the adoption of the amended 
Constitution of 1792, under which 
the title of the chief executive officer 
of the State became “Governor,” 
fifty-four different men have held 
the office, of whom only six are now 
living—Nahum J. Bachelder, gover- 
nor in 1903-4; Charles M. Floyd, 
1907-8; Henry B. Quinby, 1909-10; 
Robert P. Bass, 1911-12; Samuel D. 
Felker, 1913-14, and the present in- 
cumbent, Rolland H. Spaulding. The 
list of living Governors of New Hamp- 
shire has been, indeed, sadly depleted 
in the last two years—John B. Smith 
(1893-4) and Chester B. Jordan (1901- 


2) having passed away in 1914, and 
David H. Goodell (1889-90) and 
Frank W. Rollins (1899-1900) in 1915. 





Frank West ROLuins was one of 
the youngest, as well as one of the 
best known and most popular men 
who ever occupied the gubernatorial 
chair. Born and reared in the Capi- 


tal City, the son of a man long active. 


and prominent in politics and public 
life, he enjoyed exceptional facilities 
for familiarizing himself with affairs 
of state and questions of public policy, 
as well as with the demands of social 
life in city and state. 

He was born February 24, 1860, in 
the old mansion on North Main 
Street, Concord, which had been the 
birthplace of his mother, Ellen Eliza- 
beth West, daughter of John and 
Nancy M. West. It was into this home 
that his father, Edward H. Rollins, 
went as a boarder when he came to 
Concord to learn the business in 
which he later established himself, 
and continued for many years, until 
active participation in political affairs 


and public life practically compelled 
his withdrawal. Here his home con- 
tinued after marriage, and throughout 
his life, although he maintained a 
summer residence at his old paternal 
home in Rollinsford, where he yearly 
enjoyed, especially in later life, a 
season of recreation, and respite from 
business and political cares, in agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

Edward H. Rollins was a born poli- 
tician and a natural leader of men, 
and became a thorough master of the 
art and science of -political strategy 
and party management. His home, 
as well as his office, was the resort of 
party managers and public officials, 
and it was but natural that his son 
should have developed a strong taste 
for public affairs, and a wide acquaint- 
ance with men engaged therein. 
Familiarity with public interests and 
affairs of state was, indeed, as much a 
part of his early education, as was 
‘the instruction which he derived from 


‘books and teachers in the public 


schools, and the tutorship of that 
famous old-time instructor of Concord 
youth—Moses Woolson—under whose 
tutelage he prepared for entrance to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, where he was a member of 
the class of 1881, subsequently pursu- 
ing the study of law at Harvard and 
in the office of the late Hon. John Y. 
Mugridge of Concord. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Concord, in 
August, 1882. 

He soon learned, however, that 
legal procedure appealed neither to 
his tastes nor sympathies. The bent 
of his mind was toward the activities 
of business life, while he had decided 
literary tastes that he indulged quite 
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extensively in the line of diversion. 
He soon relinquished the law, and 
entered the banking business, com- 
mencing in the sale of Western se- 
curities through connection with his 
older brother, Edward W., who had 


established an investment business 


took the name of E./ H. Rollins & 
Sons, a younger brother, Montgomery, 
also coming into the concern, and 
continuing for some years. 

In 1892 the business was removed 
to Boston, where, as Vice-President 
and Manager, Frank W. gave his best. 
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in Denver, Col. Soon after his father 
took an interest in the business and 
the firm of E. H. Rollins & Son was 
established, which was, subsequently, 
incorporated. Not long after the 
Rollins Investment Company, of Den- 
ver, managed by Edward W., was 
merged with this corporation, which 


efforts to the work of building up a. 
business, which, under his intelli- 
gent direction, soon placed the cor- 
poration in the front rank where it 
has since remained, among the most 
prominent concerns in the. country 
dealing in investment securities, with 
headquarters in Boston, New York, 








Chicago, Denver and San Francisco. 
The presidency of the corporation 
was held for some time by Edward 
W., but he was succeeded a number of 
years ago by Frank W., in this office, 
who held the same until his death. 

Meanwhile, retaining his home in 
his native city, wherein he built a 
spacious and elegant modernresidence, 
on North State Street, he indulged 
his early acquired love for public 
affairs by entry into political life, 
accepting the nomination of the Re- 
publican party with which he was 
naturally affiliated, for the office of 
State Senator, in the Concord District, 
in 1894, to which he was, of course, 
handsomely elected at the polls in 
November, and receiving the remark- 
able compliment, for so young a man, 
and especially one without previous 
legislative experience, of election to 
the presidency of the Senate, upon its 
organization in January following—a 
position which he filled with dignity 
and honor, 

From that time forward, for a num- 
ber of years his political activities 
were conspicuous. In the notable 
campaign of 1896, when the “free 
silver” issue was pressed to the front, 
and there was for some time doubt as 
to the alignment of the great parties 
thereon, Mr. Rollins took a prominent 
part. He it was who boldly intro- 
duced the resolution, declaring for 
the single gold standard, in the Re- 
publican State Convention for the 
choice of delegates to the National 
Convention, which, strange as it may 
now seem, was unanimously voted 
down, while the Democratic State 
Convention took strong ground in 
favor of that position. It was, in 
truth, a matter of grave doubt at the 
time what the position of either of the 
great parties would be upon the ques- 
tion. William McKinley, then gen- 
erally regarded as the coming man 
for the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation, had formerly been an ardent 
friend of the free silver cause, and it 
was by no means then certain that 
the party would ultimately be found 
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taking ground against it. It was 
thus found, however, from whatever 
motive directed, and, the Democracy 
espousing the opposite cause, one of 
the most hotly contested campaigns 
which the country ever experienced, 
the interest of Mr. Rollins for Re- 
publican success continuing intense 
throughout. He was a conspicuous 
member of the delegation of New 
England “sound money” business 
men who made a pilgrimage to Mc- 
Kinley’s home in Canton, O., near 
the close of the campaign, after the 
fashion of the time, and made the 
address to the nominee, in behalf of 
the delegation. 

His pathway to the Governorship 
was already open, but he stood aside 
in favor of George A. Ramsdell, who 
had for some time aspired to the office 
and who was elected that autumn. 

Here it may properly be remarked 
that it was in connection with Mr. 
Ramsdell’s induction into office, that 
the custom, now thoroughly estab- 
lished, of holding a ‘‘Governor’s Ball,” 
as a leading social function upon the 
accession of a new incumbent to the 
gubernatorial office, was initiated, 
Mr. Rollins being the leader in the 
movement, and carrying it forward 
to complete success. 

In 1898 he was nominated with- 
out opposition, and elected in Novem- 
ber of that year, taking office in Janu- 
ary following. His administration was 
characterized by an interest in, anda 
devotion to, the welfare of the State, 
and measures which he deemed essen- 
tial to its promotion, surpassed by 
none of his predecessors or successors; 
and, whatever may be said as to the 
accuracy of the views expressed in his 
famous ‘‘Fast Day proclamation,’’ 
which was the subject of much earnest 
controversy for a long time, there was 
never any question as to his own 
sincerity, or that the resultant contro- 
versy was productive of ultimate 
good. 

It was his advocacy of the “Old 
Home Week” festival, and his formal 
action in establishing the same in New 
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Hampshire, during the first year of 
his administration, that insured him 
lasting fame, and endeared him for 
all time to the hearts of the people. 
This festival, as it is most properly 
called, has proved of incalculable 
benefit to the State, in strengthening 
the ties that bind every native, or 
former resident, to the place of his 
birth, however far he may have 
wandered therefrom; and the belated 
recognition of the legislature, in 1913, 
in definitely fixing the time of thesame, 





the cause of Forest Preservation 
in New Hampshire, however, that he 
soon became most conspicuous, spend- 
ing time, money and effort in that 
behalf. He was President of the 
Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests from its organiza- 
tion in 1902 (in which he was mainly 
instrumental) until the time of his 
death; and to its work is due, in large 
measure, all that has been accom- 
plished in this direction. 

In his éarlier years Governor Rol- 
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fortifies public sentiment for its per-- 


manent continuance. The interest of 
Governor Rollins in this institution 
never relaxed, and he held the office 
of President of the New Hampshire 
Old Home Week Association from its 
organization till 1914, when the condi- 
tion of his health compelled the relin- 
quishment of some of his activities. 
Governor Rollins was one of the 
early advocates of the cause. of good 
roads in New Hampshire, and, under 
his administration, progress was made 
along that line, although public sen- 
timent had not become generally 
aroused. It was as a champion of 


lins had been strongly interested in 
military affairs, his interest dating 
back to his school days when he was 
a lieutenant in the company of cadets 
at the Institute of Technology. Sub- 
sequently he was prominently con- 
nected with the New Hampshire 
militia for several years, holding the 
office of Assistant Adjutant-General, 
with the rank of Colonel, on the bri- 
gade staff of the National Guard. 
Mention has been made of his taste 
for literature and his indulgence 
therein as a diversion. He gathered 
a fine library and enjoyed the same. 
He was a student of the French lan- 
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guage, and made various translations 
therefrom for publication. He also 
indulged in fiction-writing for a time 


and published several books of the 


same, including “The Ring in the 
Cliff,” ““Break O’Day Tales,” ‘‘The 
Twin Hussars” and “The Lady of the 
Violets.’”’ He also wrote much for the 
press along financial lines, displaying 
a sound knowledge of this department 
of business activity, gained in the field 
of practical experience. 

Governor Rollins’s activities were 
by no means confined to his business 
or his official life. He was deeply 
interested in religious affairs, as a 
member of St. Paul’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Concord, serv- 
ing as vestryman and treasurer, and 
in the work of the Diocesan and Gen- 
eral Conventions of the denomination. 
He served as treasurer of St. Paul’s 
School, as a trustee of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, of 
the Concord Public Library; the Con- 
cord Orphans’ Home and various other 
institutions. He was one of the 
organizers of the Wonolancet Club of 
Concord, and its first president, and 
was connected with various other 
clubs and organizations in this State 
and Boston, including the Chamber of 
Commerce in that city. He was the 
founder of the New Hampshire Ex- 
change Club, prominent for a time in 
the New England Metropolis. He 
was also ‘a Knight Templar and a 
Scottish Rite Mason of the thirty- 
second degree. 

-A few years since, Governor Rol- 
lins transformed the site of his birth- 
place and boyhood home, where his 
mother had passed her life, into a 
beautiful Italian garden, open to the 
public, and known as the “West 
Garden,” where the people can freely 
go, during the summer season, in- 
dividually, in family groups, or social 
parties, to enjoy a pleasant hour amid 


fountains, shrubs and flowers, and 
where ice cream, tea and other refresh- 
ments are frequently served, by some 
society or organization to which the 
privilege has been granted. This gar- 
den—a memorial to his mother—will 
be a perpetual reminder of Governor 
Rollins’s regard for his native city. 

He was united in marriage Decem- 
ber 6, 1882, with Miss Katherine-W. 
Pecker of Concord, who survives him, 
with one son, Douglas, born October 
25, 1886. 

As has been stated, Governor Rol- 
lins maintained his home in his native 
city, whose welfare, as well as that of 
the State at large, he had ever closely 
at heart. For many years he passed © 
a portion of the warm season at, York 
Harbor, Me., where he had a fine 
summer home. He had travelled ex- 
tensively in this and other countries, 
and learned much of men and matters, 
and the multiform problems of life; 
yet his modesty was proverbial. He 
never sought the “lime-light,’’ but 
was content to labor without ostenta- 
tion, for the measures and ends which 
he deemed just and expedient. He 
passed away, at the Hotel Somerset 
in Boston, October 27, 1915, having 
been in declining health, for some time, 
from valvular disease of the heart. 
In his death New Hampshire lost a 
loyal son, whose memory her people 
will cherish and honor for many years 
to come. But while his death will 
long be mourned and his memory 
honored by the public at large, who 
esteemed him for his devotion to the 
welfare of his native state, his loss is 
most deeply felt, by the wide circle 
of intimate friends, who knew him 
and loved him for the kindly heart, 
the genial nature, the-generous dis- 
position and unaffected simplicity 
of manner which characterized him 
in the close relationships which most 
truly reveal the nature of man. 





CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, NEWINGTON 


Historical Sketch Read at the Bi-Centennial Celebration, 
November 3, 1915 


By Jackson M. Hoyt 


I have read that the most important 
part of history is its beginning. To 
this I attach the three familiar say- 
ings: “a thing well begun is_ half 
done,” “as the twig is bent so the 
tree is inclined,” and ‘‘the boy is 
father to the man.” 

Now it is the history of this ancient 
church that I am to bring before you, 
and I wish briefly to allude to its be- 
ginning, and the question arises— 
when and where did it begin? Was 
it on the 26th day of October, two 
hundred years ago, and in this house 
where we are assembled today? I 
think not. Let us lift the veil and 


take a look back, at least forty-five 
years earlier, to 1670, when the white 


man’s foot first pressed the soil of this 
section. 

I believe the seed from which sprang 
this early church was then already 
planted in the hearts and souls of 
those early settlers; that they, being 
God-fearing and God-loving men, 
were fixed in their purpose to estab- 
lish homes for themselves and those 
dependent on them, and to erect an 
altar to their God, where, without 
molestation, they might worship and 
give due reverence to the Almighty. 

During this early period the lives 
of these hardy pioneers were fraught 
with danger, hardship and privation. 
They had to contend with the severity 
of the New England winter, the sav- 
agery of the red man and the fury of 
the wild beasts; for it was a wilderness 
where nature had held sway for cen- 
turies upon centuries. At first their 
sustenance was obtained principally 
from the waters of our beautiful river 
and bays, and by a very slow and labo- 
rious process they penetrated the for- 
est and erected crude homes and 
cleared the land for cultivation. The 


old Indian trail was the only path they 
found; with the advent of the horse the 
trail became a bridle path and, later, 
was made wider for the passing of ve- 
hicles; and thus, step by step, they 
advanced and increased till a settle- 
ment of several hundred souls was the 
result, and they called it “Bloody Point 
Settlement,” belonging partly to Do- 
ver and partly to Portsmouth, and 
were subject to taxation in these ear- 
lier settlements. 

About the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century there was evidently an 
uneasiness manifested here, arising 
from the desire to establish a local 
government of their own; and the 
first act of theirs to bring this about 
was to plan and erect a public meeting 
house. This by-much hard work and 
many sacrifices was accomplished. 
Next a petition to the General Court 
was drawn up and signed by fifty-two 
individuals, asking to be exempted 
from paying dues for the support of 
preaching in Dover; setting forth the 
difficulties they had to encounter in 
crossing the river, etc., and adding 
thereto the statement that they had 
recently built a meeting house of their 
own, and wished to become a separate 
parish. 

This prayer was granted, and the 
first act that we find on record is that 
of a meeting held in this house in. 
January, 1713, the purpose of this 
meeting being to confer in regard to 
obtaining a minister to settle among 
them. A paper was drawn up for 
subscriptions of money and an amount 
was pledged at once. A committee 
was appointed to carry out the pur- 
pose of the meeting, and their first 
candidate was Samuel Fisk, who 
preached-several Sabbaths; then came 
John Emerson, but neither of these 
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reverend gentlemen could be induced 
to settle as their pastor. Later 
Joseph Adams, who had, previous to 
this time, been a private tutor in the 
family of one of the well-to-do resi- 


dents, and who had a license to preach, - 


was called, accepted, and terms of 
settlement were agreed upon. “On 
the 26th day of October, 1715, a fast 
was kept and a church gathered con- 
sisting of 9 men: John Downing, 
Thomas Rowe, B. Bickford, John 
Dam, Richard Downing, formerly 
members of Dover Church, and John 
Fabyan, John Downing, Jr., Hatevil 
Nutter and Moses Dam taken into 
full communion.” 

Three weeks later Mr. Adams was 
ordained, and on January 15, 1716, 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated for the first time in 
this parish. On March 11, 1716, 
the first woman to become a member 
of this church was admitted, by the 
name of Deborah Crockett. From 
that time on, during the long pastorate 
of Parson Adams, there were admitted 
to membership from year to year, 
including the nine men already men- 
tioned, 172 persons—104 women and 
68 men. Infant baptism was of com- 
mon occurrence and the list is very 
lengthy. Of marriages performed by 
him I find recorded 348. The first 
is dated March 15, 1716, Jonathan 
Downing and Elizabeth Nelson—the 
last July 3, 1782, Stephen J. Thomas 
and Olive Bickford. No deaths are 
recorded; and now I deem it pertinent 
to remark that the settling of Joseph 
Adams in this place, to be the first 
pastor, was a most fortunate event 
and far reaching inits effects. He was 
a member of the famous and gifted 
Adams family of Braintree, now 
Quincy, Mass., a graduate of Harvard 
College and a man endowed with 
great talents and executive ability, 
well fitted to lead and guide this new 
church organization. and to give ad- 
vice in civic affairs to a newly incor- 
porated township. His teachings, his 
influence, his example were an in- 
spiration, and did much in shaping 


the destiny of this people. Four 
generations have passed away, a few 
of the fifth remain and the sixth, 
seventh and eighth are here. His 
death occurred May 26, 1783, making 
a pastorate of nearly sixty-eight years, 
he having been on earth nearly ninety- 
five years, and now we, his children, 
rise up and call him blessed, 

His co-workers in this church were 
Deacon John Fabyan and Capt. John 
Downing, who were chosen Elders in 
the church in 1724. Others who 
filled the office of deacon during his 
pastorate were—Deacon Dam, now 
Dame (whether John or Moses the 
record does not make clear), Seth 
Ring, William Shackford, Benjamin 
Adams, Moses Furber and John 
Nutter. Probably the most conspic- 
uous and influential citizen of that 
time was the Hon. John Downing, 
Jr., who in 1740 was a member of the 
Governor’s Council. Soon after Par- 
son Adams’ settlement he began the 
erection of a dwelling house on the 
plot of land given to him by the 
parish. This was completed in 1717, 
and, three years later, he married 
Mrs. Elizabeth Janvrin, widow, the 
daughter of John and Bridget Knight. 
To them were born three sons, all 
living to become prominent and 
worthy citizens, and whose descend- 
ants have been many and widely 
scattered throughout this broad land 
of ours. 

After the death of Parson Adams, 
his youngest son, Deacon Benjamin 
Adams, was made clerk of the church 
and recorded in his father’s journal 
seventeen baptisms performed by 
neighboring pastors. We find no 
other church records till 1788 when, 
on the 9th of January, Joseph Lang- 
don, another college graduate and a 
member of the historic Langdon 
family of Portsmouth, was called. 
At this time there were twenty-six 
members, six men and twenty women. 
During Parson Langdon’s pastorate 
fifteen members were taken into the 
church—ten of them women. I will 


state that during the two pastorates 
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of Adams and Langdon the town and 
parish were as one and the same. 
The minister’s salary was voted and 
assessed the same as other town taxes. 
As I have already mentioned Parson 
Adams built his own house, and there 
resided and reared his family, and 
from the time of his demise it has 
been owned and occupied by his lineal 
descendants. Parson Langdon was 
provided for in another way. The 
town, about twenty years previous 
to his coming, had purchased, from 
Nicholas Knight, twenty acres of land, 


wards called the ‘‘Old Parsonage.” 
It was built about 1700, by Richard 
Pummery, who was the first. sexton. 
at this old church. During Mr. 
Langdon’s pastorate William Hoyt 
and Joseph Tibbetts were the sextons. 

For some reason Parson Langdon 
did not measure up to the needs and 
requirements of his people and they 
refused to attend service and even 
rebelled against being taxed to sup- 
port him. At one time, it is related 
that the sexton, Mr. Hoyt, was his 
only hearer. Finally, after many 
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with the building thereon, known as 
the Richard Pummery place, and ad- 
joining forty acres of other land known 
as the parsonage, which Mr. Adams 
had been given the use of. In antici- 
pation of Mr. Langdon’s coming the 
town enlarged the Knight house and 
gave it a thorough repairing, and into 
this house Parson Langdon moved and 
reared his family of four daughters, 
Polly, Elizabeth, Temperance and 
Hannah. His wife was Patience Pick- 
ering, daughter of Thomas Pickering 
of this place. This house, now owned 
by the town, and used by the local 
Historical Society, was ever after- 


futile attempts to persuade him to 
relinquish his charge and vacate the 
office of pastor, terms of settlement of 
claims were reached, through the good 
offices of a council, called for that 
purpose, and in 1810, after being here 
twenty-two years, he retired to his 
farm in Portsmouth, and died in 1824 
at the age of 66. 

Nothing further is found in the 
record for a period of sixteen years. 
Surely the spiritual needs of this 
people must have been sadly neg- 
lected. In October, 1826, Rev. Israel 
W. Putnam of the North Church, 
Portsmouth, administered the Lord’s 








Supper. Then there were but two 
surviving members of this church— 
Mrs. Eleanor Shackford and the widow 
of Parson Langdon. About twenty 
members of other churches were 
present. Rev. Henry Smith, of New 
York, while visiting relatives in Dur- 
ham in 1827, became interested in this 
people and labored with much success 
here and five persons were added to 
the membership, including Joshua 
Downing Berry, who afterwards en- 
tered the ministry and was father to 
John J. Berry, M. D., now of Ports- 
mouth. Ten more were added later. 
Two of these were living in 1870, when 
the church was re-organized. 

There was occasional preaching 
here by Congregational ministers till 
1843. They were neighboring pastors 
from Dover, Portsmouth and North 
Hampton. 

Since that date nothing is recorded 
till 1857; but in the town records we 
find that the legal voters, about 1836, 
took action at the annual town meet- 
ing to remodel and improve the old 
meeting house so long neglected, and 
it was voted to expend the surplus 
money coming to this town from the 
National Treasury for that purpose, 
and in 1838 the old structure under- 
went a great change. It was raised 
two feet higher from the ground, and 
its exterior and interior made to con- 
form to the style of architecture then 
in vogue, and about as we find it 
today. 

We will now return to the year of 
1857—a time when my own memory 
serves me. It was at this time that 
Rev. Jacob Cummings and Rev. Asa 
Mann came here and found the place 
destitute of religious worship. They 
visited among the people and held 
public services on the Sabbath. The 
outcome was that Mr. Mann, who was 
from Exeter, was invited to remain 
for a season and stayed eighteen 
months. In 1859, Rev. Amos G. 


Bartlett succeeded him for a while. 
The records say that the attendance 
was good, usually filling the church at 
A library of 


the afternoon service. 
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suitable reading matter was started, 
with 125 volumes. A new Bible was 
given for the pulpit, a gift from Rev. 
Alonzo H. Quint, whose grandfather 
was a native of Newington. A new 
organ was procured through Mr. 
Mann’s efforts. 

In the month of November, 1859, 
Rev. John LeBosquet came here and 
took up his abode as our pastor, and 
remained four years, supported in part 
by the N. H. Missionary Society and 
the Massachusetts Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
as well as by the people here. He was 
the first Congregational minister to 
reside here, with his family, since the 
removal of Rev. Mr. Langdon in 1810. 

In 1862, during Mr. LeBosquet’s 
ministry, several of our leading citi- 
zens formed themselves into a society 
to be called the Congregational So- 
ciety of Newington. The first article 
in the Constitution reads as follows: 
“The object of this Society shall be 
the maintenance of Public Religious 
Worship, in conformity to the usual 
custom of Trinitarian Congregational 
Churches in this State.’’ The charter 
members were Elias Frink, Darius 
Frink, John A. Pickering, James Hoyt, 
William Rollins, William W. Nutter, 
Isaac, Brackett, Thomas G. Furber, 
Ruel J. Beane, Joseph W. Pickering 
and James A. Pickering. Although 
none of these gentlemen were church 
members, they were constant attend- 
ants at church and contributed liber- 
ally to its support; and it was largely 
through their efforts that religious 
services were continued to the time of 
the re-organization of the church in 
1870, when two of the above named 
were received into the church— 
Messrs. John A. and James A. Pick- 
ering. After the retirement of Mr. 
LeBosquet, to another field of labor, 
Rev. Mr. Mann again visited the 
town, visiting from house to house, 


- and remained a month, doing mission- 


ary work. - The pulpit had at times 
been occupied by Rev. Tobias Ham 
Miller of Portsmouth, a preacher of 
Universalism. 
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In 1864, on January 31, and Feb- 
ruary 7, Rev. Sewell Harding of 
Auburndale, Mass., preached, passing 
his time during the week among the 
people, and continued to supply the 
pulpit till the autumn of the same 
year, when Rey. Franklin Davis 
succeeded him: After being here six 
years a desire on the part of several 
of his hearers was manifested for 
the establishment of the institutions 
of the church in their fulness, and, 
accordingly, a council was called, 
setting forth the fact that there 
were two members of this old 


church still living and others were 


desirous of joining. The council 
convened on Wednesday, September 
7, 1870. Rev. Edward Robie pre- 
sided. Deacon John §S. Rand of 
Portsmouth was a delegate, and of the 
fourteen who participated in the de- 
liberations of this body I believe the 
two above named are the only ones 
now living on earth today. Fourteen 
names were added to the roll on that 
occasion, making a membership of six- 
teen; and from time to time additions 
have been made, and now our mem- 
bership is thirty-six, seven of whom 
are classed as absent members. 

Rey. Mr. Davis remained six years, 
after the re-organization of the church, 
and filled the office of church clerk, 
and kept.a true and faithful record of 
all the activities of the church. 

He removed to Tamworth, N. H., 
and it was while serving that people as 
their pastor that he was called to meet 
his Maker, in whose service he had so 
faithfully labored. His successor here 
was Rev. Willis A. Hadley, whom you 
have met here today, and whose time 
of service here antedates that of all 
the surviving pastors of this church. 
After seeing him and listening to him 
today you will agree that it is need- 
less for me to tell you how the people 
regretted his departure from us to his 
next field of labor, in the town of Rye, 
where, on August 21, 1878, he was 
ordained into the ministry. Mr. 
Hadley’s term of service here was his 
first attempt to act as pastor over a 


church, and, considering his youth, 
and lack of educational and theologi- 
cal training, he proved himself to be 
a very earnest and effective speaker, 
and, being an excellent singer, he be- 
came very popular, especially with 
the young people, who to quite a 
degree were moved to enter in by the 
straight and narrow way. Today 
Brother Hadley stands in the front 
ranks of our ministry. 

The next to take up his abode with 
us as our pastor was Rey. Elijah 
John Roke, an Englishman—a man of 
very singular personality. He was 
unlike anyone we ever met. His 
eccentricity was noticeable in every- 
thing he did or said; yet he was an 
able preacher, and his sermons were of 
an high order, and his memory was . 
such that he boasted that he could 
give the chapter and verse of any 
passage of Scripture that anyone 
might quote. Many who had not 
been accustomed to attend church 
services came to listen-to him and he 
usually had a good-sized congregation 
to preach to. It was during his pas- 
torate that the congregation voted to 
have but one service, doing away with 
the forenoon session. He preached 
his farewell sermon November 23, 
1879. 

During the summer of 1881 our 
pulpit was supplied by Rev. John §. 
Bachelder of Stratham. The next 
upon the list is Rev. George Smith of 
Northwood, who was with us two 
years. His family did not move here 
and he made his home with Mr. James 
Alfred Pickering. His term of service 
ended March 30, 1884. 

It was in June, 1885, that Rev. Wm. 
S. Thompson of South Acton, Me., 
was invited to become our pastor, 
and remained till May 31, 1892. 
During Mr. Thompson’s pastorate 
the new parsonage was erected, and 
he and his family were the first occu- 
pants, moving in during the latter part 
of the year 1886. He and his good 
wife are now spending their declining 
years on a farm at Hampton Falls, 
with an only son and several grand- 











children. His earthly pilgrimage has 
been a life well spent in true Christian 
service and for the betterment of man- 
kind. 

In the month of October of the 
same year, Rev. Henry Pitt Page, 
formerly of Canterbury, N. H., was 
welcomed to the pastorate and re- 
mained till June, 1894, at which time 
he voluntarily resigned to enter into 
the employment of a publishing house 
as travelling agent. _ During his stay 
with us, eight names were added to the 
church roll, and a very enthusiastic 
Christian Endeavor Society was or- 
ganized. 

It was but a short time after Mr. 
Page’s withdrawal that we secured 
the services of Rev. C. Wellington 
Rogers of Lisbon Falls, Me., a fine 
specimen of God’s creation, strong 
and robust in body, with a mind 
well equipped for the service he had 
come to give us. It was during his 
term of service that the meetings 
were changed from afternoon to 
morning, a custom that still prevails, 
and this old house was generally well 
filled to listen to his preaching. 
But this small parish proved to be 
a “pent up Utica” for him and he 
yearned for a broader field and greater 
results, and after a short pastorate, 
of less than two years, he left us with 
our regrets and lamentations. In a 
few months from this time we had 
engaged Mr. John W. Bell of Ames- 
bury, Mass., an evangelist, to occupy 
our pulpit, taking up his abode in the 
parsonage. He began his labors in 
July, 1896, and a council was called 
and he was ordained, August 26, it be- 
ing 108 years since the ordination of 
Joseph Langdon. Mr. Bell was a 
faithful, earnest, Christian man, a 
most zealous worker in the Master’s 
vineyard. Frail in body and of health 
impaired, he strove with all the power 
he could command to convert and 
save souls, and, like the Master whom 
he served, he was by many misunder- 
stood and ignored. During his minis- 
try here there were thirteen names 
added to the roll of membership. His 
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last service with us was on Sunday, 
June 3, 1900. He went from here to 
Beattystown, N. J., where, about a 
year later, he was called home to meet 
his God. 

It was on November 4, 1900, that 
Mr. Charles R. Small, a licensed 
preacher, began a year’s service as our 
acting pastor. Mr. Small was a 
young man of unusual powers of per- 
ception, and gave us excellent service 
as a preacher and singer, leaving us, 
at the close of the year, to become the 
pastor of a larger church at York, 
where he was ordained into the min- 
istry. He has recently been called 
to locate at Bristol, R. I., as pastor 
of the Congregational church in that 
place. 

His successor was Rev. Myron §&. 
Dudley who, after supplying our 
pulpit for several Sabbaths as a candi- 
date, began his pastorate here May 
2, 1902. In Mr. Dudley we had with 
us a man ripe in the service of the 
Master, a veteran of the Civil War, 
a scholar and author, a gentleman in 
every sense of the word, a public- 
spirited citizen, an interesting and 
intelligent conversationalist, an able 
sermonizer and a man after God’s own 
heart. While serving us as pastor, 
on November 17, 1905, he was stricken 
with heart trouble, and was taken 
from us at the age of 68 years, he being 
the first minister to pass away while 
serving this church, since the death 
of Parson Adams 122 years previous. 

It was in the following month of 
May, 1906, that Rev. Frank E. Rand 
from Temple, N. H., began his min- 
istry with us as a successor to Rev. 
Mr. Dudley, remaining till August 9, 
1908. Mr. and Mrs. Rand united 
with this church during his pastorate, 
and are still numbered with this flock 
as absent members. He has retired 
from the ministry and resides in 
Connecticut. 

On October 18, 1908, there came 
to us a young man, Mr. Don Ivan 
Patch, a student at Harvard College, 
with an endorsement from Rev. E. C. 
Smith, Secretary of the N. H. Home 
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Missionary Society. He-was given 
an opportunity: to show his mettle 


and preached five Sabbaths, and was 


then engaged to continue his labors 
here for an indefinite time, coming 
Saturdays and returning to his studies 
Monday mornings, and was enter- 
tained over the Sabbath by different 
families throughout the parish, giving 
him and the people an opportunity to 
become more intimately acquainted. 

It was a very pleasing arrangement 
and resulted in many pleasant recol- 
leetions ‘that will be long cherished. 
Mr. Patch proved himself to be a 
person of sterling character, and of 
ability that gives promise of a bril- 
liant future. During his term of 
service, lasting twenty-seven months, 
there were nine members added to 
the church, all women and by pro- 
fession. The Christain Endeavor So- 
ciety, which had ceased to exist for 
about seven years, was revived 
through his efforts and is still alive. 
Since leaving us he has completed his 
studies at college, taken unto himself 
a wife, been ordained, and is now 
a full-fledged preacher doing good 
service at North Beverly, Mass. 

Mr. Patch voluntarily withdrew 
from this parish February 26, 1911, 
and it was April 30 when Rev. Isaiah 
Perley Smith, a veteran preacher, 
came as a candidate to preach and, on 
June 4, he was asked to come among 
us to be our pastor for a year, and 
remained till July 14, 1912. Mr. 
Smith retained his residence in Law- 
rence, Mass., during his pastorate 
here, and our people were becoming 
somewhat anxious to secure a minister 
who would become a resident and 
occupy the parsonage which had been 
lying idle since Mr. Rand’s occupancy 
three years previous, believing that 
better results would follow with a 
resident minister and therefore Mr. 
Smith was asked to terminate his 
relations to us as pastor, and was 
followed by the coming of Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Berkeley and family who have 
been with us since January 1, 1913. 
Mr. Berkeley is giving us excellent 


service; his sermons are well received, 
and are nicely adapted to the times 
in which we live, but in no way de- 
parting from the fundamental truths 
recorded in Holy Writ, and we con- 
sider him a worthy successor to all 
the foregoing list of faithful teachers, 
through whose efforts the light upon 
the altar has been kept alive during 
these two hundred years. 

And now, as I conclude this rambling 
sketch, I must not fail to mention 
the debt of gratitude we, as a people, 
owe to the good Dr. Robie, who has 
been our friend and neighbor at Green- 
land for sixty-three years; who, when- 
ever there was a lapse between the 
going of one pastor and the coming of 
another, would come, and did come 
and minister to our needs. Many a 
Sabbath afternoon has he, after 
preaching to his own people in the 
morning, given us a service, and has 
officiated at many funerals besides, 
and in many instances refusing com- 
pensation, returning at one time.a 
purse of seventy-five dollars to our 
church treasury which had _ been 
collected and presented to him; and 
we all hope to live to see him round 
out a century, even if in so doing he 
shall exceed in years of service the 
record of our first pastor, Joseph 
Adams, and we thus surrender to 
Greenland the distinction so long en- 
joyed by us, as having had the longest 
pastorate in the state. 

I feel also that this paper would 
not be complete without some men- 
tion of the means provided for the 
erection of our neat and commodious 
parsonage. This was brought about, 
primarily, by Miss Lydia Rollins, a 
descendant of one of the.early families 
to settle here. In her will, probated 
in 1884, some after her demise, was a 
eo to the Congregational Society 
of five hundred dollars, to be applied 
to the building of a parsonage, pro- 
vided an equal sum should be sub- 
scribed and expended for that purpose 
within five years after her decease. 
In 1886 the Congregational Society 
took hold of the matter and six of the 
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members subscribed one hundred 
dollars each, and other contributions 
were secured, making a sum of about 
eighteen hundred dollars. Land was 
procured and a commodious set of 
buildings erected, opposite the meet- 
ing house. They who subscribed 
most liberally were James Hoyt, 
Thomas G. Furber, Elias Frink, Darius 
Frink, John A. Pickering and James 
A. Pickering—one hundred dollars 
each. Other contributors of the same 
amount were Mrs. Hannah P. Newton, 
Francis E. Langdon, M. D., and the 
Church Aid Society of Newington; 
other smaller contributions swelled 
the amount to the total already men- 
tioned. In 1913 running water was 
installed, the expense of the same 
being borne by Mrs: Amanda Picker- 
ing. In addition to the bequest of 
five hundred dollars for the parsonage, 
Miss Lydia Rollins also gave the sum 
of one thousand dollars, and her sister 
Martha the same amount, to con- 
stitute a fund, the income to be ap- 
plied to the support of preaching in 
this church. | We also have a fund of 
five hundred dollars, additional, for 
the same purpose, bequeathed by Mrs. 
Sarah A. Langdon, a native of this 
town. These funds bring us one 
hundred dollars annually. The re- 
mainder of our minister’s salary is 
secured by voluntary contributions. 
The heaviest contributor at present 
is Hon. Woodbury Langdon, whose 
heart and purse are ever ready to 
respond to our needs. We also had 
another friend in the late Edwin 
Hawkridge, deceased a year ago, since 
which time Mrs. Hawkridge has con- 
tinued to remember us. 

Another and very important factor 
in solving the problem of obtaining a 
sufficient amount for the minister’s 
salary has been and is the Reaper’s 
Circle, composed wholly of ladies of 


the parish, who have, for the past 
thirty years raised by various means 
about three thousand dollars which 
they have expended one way and 
another in furnishing the church and 
parsonage, besides helping toward 
paying our minister’s salary, contrib- 
uting the sum of fifty dollars annually. 
And now as I close this narrative 
we find ourselves at the threshold of 
another century, a body of thirty-six - 
members, seven of whom reside be- 
yond the limits of our township, hav- 
ing but twenty-nine resident members 
to carry on the various activities of 
the church, raising by divers means 
six hundred dollars for the minister’s 
salary. The conditions that exist 
here today relating to our temporal 
welfare are far superior to those of 
earlier times. Abundance and com- 
fort abound in our homes; our bless- 
ings are far beyond compute, yet 
spiritually we are lacking and desti- 
tute, and the question arises—Does 
the present generation appreciate ° 
and cherish this blessed heritage 
passed down to us from the fathers of 
two centuries ago?—this beacon light 
that has stood unmoved, though often 
assailed, the emblem of God’s imper- 
ishable Kingdom? For an answer I[ 
look around me and find that many 
of the fathers of the present day are 
seldom seen within these walls; the 
young men and boys spend their 
Sabbaths in desecration of the day 
by hunting, cycling, boating and 
other forms of amusement; only about 
one tenth of the inhabitants attend 
divine worship and many contribute 
nothing towards its support. This is 
indeed a sorry picture and it leads one 
to believe and to expect that, unless 
God in some mysterious way shall open 
the eyes of his perverse and wayward 
children, then this old church will 
languish and its history will cease. 


WGERER AD 




















THE METTLE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE* 


By Fred Lewis Pattee 


A beautiful thought it was, a poet’s 
thought, a patriot’s thought, an in- 
spiration, that, forty-two years ago, 
impelled General John A. Logan to 
proclaim that the whole nation shall 
cease for one day its labors and dwell 
in the memory of the past; that it 
shall strew with the choicest flowers 
of the spring the graves of the gallant 
defenders of the republic. And for 
forty-two years without a break the 
order has been obeyed. Beautiful, I 
say, beyond the power of words to 
express, pathetic, inspiring. If there 
lives an American who could look 
without a swelling in his throat upon 
this little band of old men who today 
have marched to the graves of their 
comrades, followed by the children 
whose tiny hands were full of apple 
blossoms, that man—let him not call 
himself by the sacred name American. 
Glorious the nation that cultivates 
its heroic past, that lets not die the 
traditions of its early years, that for- 
gets not those who toiled and who 
fought for her, those who gave their 
lives to preserve her unity and her 
sacred honor. 


There has been small need in the 


years that are past to instruct New 
Hampshire men as to the meaning of 
patriotism, or to harangue them as 
to their duty in times of national 
crisis. If there is a territory any- 
where in this world today that can 
boast of being free soil, that territory 
is our own Granite State. It was 
settled by picked men and women, 
doubly picked, the best from out the 
best. No cowards and weaklings 
dared to venture across that “vast 
and furious ocean”’ of colonial days. 
Only the strongest came, men and 
women of character and courage, and 
iron will. And their children, that 
second generation in America, fought 


the wilderness and the winter and 
the savage, and again it was only the 
fit who survived the ordeal. This. 
second generation, reared in hardship, 
made masters of themselves in the 
iron school of the frontier, pressed 
northward from the sea coast up into. 
these hill lands, these rocky fastnesses, 
as rugged and as inhospitable a terri- 
tory as the hand of man ever subdued. 
For a generation the valleys rang 
with the blows of their axes, and 
their shouts to their toiling cattle. 
It was a race of giants that cleared 
these hillsides, that built those thou- 
sands of miles of stone fences, that 
made meadows amid the bowlders, and 
that smoothed down fields that were 
but heaped-up piles of glacial drift. 
There were giants in those days, and 
their sons were giants, mighty in 
stature and strong in limb. When 
the New Hampshire regiments were 
fitted out at the time of the Civil War 
it was found to be difficult to get_uni- 
forms large enough for them. The 
fathers of the state were toiling men, 
God-fearing men, and they were 
terribly in earnest. And the later 
generations that followed them were 
men of character. They had fought 
bare-handed with brute nature and 
had won; they had had about them 
the everlasting hills; they had lived 
under the stars and the free heavens. 
They had the still North in their souls 
And the hill winds in their breath, 
And the granite of New Hampshire 
Was made part of them till death. 
And will you make slaves of men like 
these? Can you coerce or compel 
them? Can you make them com- 
promise when freedom is at stake? 
Can you make them shrink from duty 
by the mere telling of danger? 
“Mountaineers,” runs the saying, 
“are always free,” and where were 


*An address (the introductory paragraph, only, omitted) delivered before Nelson Post, G. A. R., at Bristol, May 
30,1910. Published for the historic interest attached to many facts presented, and because of its appeal to the 
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there ever mountaineers more free 
than those who breathed the air of 
these White Mountain fastnesses? 

New Hampshire is one of the few 
‘states of the whole world that after 
nearly three centuries of corporate 
existence can boast that no foreign 
soldier ever set foot on her shore save 
as a guest or as a prisoner of war. 
New Hampshire is law-abiding: it is 
one of the two states in the Union in 
which there never has been a lynch- 
ing. New Hampshire is free: it was 
the first colony to expel her royal 
governor. She has borne arms in 
ten wars and always with distinction. 
At Lewisburg in colonial days, William 
Vaughn, with four hundred New 
Hampshire men, captured the royal 
battery and decided the day. 

The Revolution, suddenly as it 
came at last, found New Hampshire 
ready. By law every male inhabitant 
from sixteen to sixty had been required 
to own a musket, bayonet, knapsack, 
cartridge-box, one pound of powder, 
twenty bullets, and twelve flints. 
Every town was required to keep in 
readiness for use one barrel of powder, 
two hundred pounds of lead, and three 
hundred flints. Only four days after 
the battle of Lexington two thousand 
New Hampshire men of their own 
free will reported for duty, declaring, 
to use their own words, that they 
would “not return till the work was 
done.” Three weeks later the state 
raised three regiments and placed 
them under General Ward. Then 
came Bunker Hill. Gentlemen of 
the Grand Army, you will search the 
standard histories in vain for the 
whole truth as to this battle. The 
reports were written by Massachu- 
setts men who would fain turn the 
glory ofsthat battle to the old Bay 
State. Little is said about how Sulli- 
van and Langdon took Fort William 
and Mary, the first British post that 
was captured during the war, seized 
its garrison, and carried away one 
hundred barrels of powder, the powder 
that made Bunker Hill possible. 
Senator Lodge in his history of the 


battle says: “Stark and his company 
now arrived on the field.” Gentle- 
men, look at that company. It 
contained twelve hundred New Hamp- 
shire men, more than half of all the 
forces engaged in the battle. Fiske 
says that the American loss of life 
was almost wholly along the rail fence, 
but he does not add that that rail 
fence was held by New Hampshire 
men who did not break when the 
centre broke, but under the cool lead- 
ership of Stark covered the retreat, 
held the neck of the peninsula till 
the last Massachusetts man had 
crossed over, and thus prevented the 
battle from ending in disaster. 

It was Washington himself who 
declared that the four New Hamp- 
shire regiments—six hundred moun- 
taineers—won the battle of Trenton 
“before the other troops knew any- 
thing of the matter.”. And in the 
archives of our state are the trophies 
of Bennington, a battle won almost 
wholly by New Hampshire men after 
a march of fifty miles, and it must 
not be forgotten that it was the 
battle of Bennington that broke the 
power of Burgoyne and ultimately 
won our independence. 

And in our Civil War the record is 
as glorious. In 1860, had New Hamp- 
shire wavered one moment, Abraham 
Lincoln would never have been nomi- 
nated in the Chicago convention. 
She gave him the entire ten votes of 
the state and he was nominated by 
the bare majority of one and one-half 
votes. Nobly she supported him in 
the election which followed, giving 
him a plurality over Douglas of 11,639 
votes. Lincoln never forgot his debt 
to the state: he spoke of it often. 
And her faith in him never wavered. 
When in the black April of 1861 he 
called for seventy-five thousand vol- 
unteers to put down the insurrection 
in the South, no state surpassed her 
in alacrity. In fifteen days her first 
regiment had been enrolled and was 
in camp, and there had volunteered 
a thousand men more than were 
needed. ‘We are coming, father 
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Abraham, ahundred thousand strong.” 
Thirty-two thousand New Hamp- 
shire men first and last went into the 
Union armies, New Hampshire’s full 
share. 

What impelled these men of New 
Hampshire to go forth with such 
alacrity and in such numbers? They 
were not compelled to go. The old 
Granite State was hundreds of miles 
from the scene of action. My adopted 
state of Pennsylvania was invaded, 
and regiments ‘were raised with the 
ery, ‘‘Your homes are in danger,” 
but New Hampshire men were six 
hundred miles from danger of in- 
vasion. The South fought with a 
gallantry unsurpassed in warfare, but 
the enemy was on their hearth-stones. 
New Hampshire, on the contrary, was 
fighting merely for a principle, she 
sent her sons to battle for an idea, 
and rather than surrender this idea 
they would give their lives. 

Fellow-citizens, that is character, 
that is the mettle of these northern 
hills. Rather than allow one star to 
be erased from the banner that Wash- 
ington had made possible, that Jack- 
son had battled for, that Webster had 
defended, they would lay down their 
lives. Desperately as the South 
fought, the North fought better, for 
they were fighting for the flag of their 
country and in their hearts they knew 
they were right. No more tremen- 
dously earnest men ever went into 
battle. They gave themselves utterly. 
Almost five thousand of them died 
in the struggle, or one man out of 
every six, to say nothing of those who 
came back sick and disabled. New 
Hampshire men lie in every one of the 
thirty-eight national cemeteries. Her 
men were in every battle of the war. 
Eight of her regiments were at Fred- 
ericksburg, three fought in the Wilder- 
ness, at Spottsylvania, and Port 
Hudson, three were at Gettysburg and 
Antietam and Deep Bottom, seven 
were at Drury’s Bluff, nine were at 
Cold. Harbor, eleven out of the total 
eighteen were at Petersburg, and, to 
speak of no other battles, there were 


New Hampshire regiments at Bull 
Run, Malvern Hill, at Fort Fisher, 
Fair Oaks, Chancellorsville, South 
Mountain, Vicksburg, and Winches- 
ter. The first man to fall in the war 
was Luther Ladd, a New Hampshire 
man, yes, a Bristol man, and the first 
Union regiment to enter Richmond at 
the close of the long struggle was 
one of our own, honor to whom honor 
is due, the Thirteenth New Hamp- 
shire volunteers. 

I might spend the whole hour telling 
of the deeds of New Hampshire men 
on the fields of this war. I might tell 
of the grape-vine bridge that saved 
from destruction the army of the 
Potomac at Fair Oaks and turned 
defeat into victory, a structure that 
stood when all other bridges had been 
swept away by floods, a structure 
built solely by Colonel Cross of Lan- 
caster and the volunteers of the Fifth 
New Hampshire. I have no time 
for the recounting of heroic deeds. I 
can say this and it gives me pride to 
be able to say it: No New Hampshire 
regiment ever faltered a moment 
when ordered into battle even when, 
as in the case of the Twelfth at Chan- 
cellorsville and Cold Harbor, or the 
Second at Groveton, or the fighting 
Fifth at Antietam, advance meant 
destruction as surely as ever it did to 
the Light Brigade at Balaklava. 

The Fifth New Hampshire lost 
during the war seventeen and six- 
tenths per cent. of its original volun- 
teers by wounds in battle alone, to say 
nothing of those who died of disease; 
the Twelfth lost fourteen and one- 
tenth per cent.; the Third lost twelve 
and eight-tenths per cent. Counting 
deaths from all causes, the Ninth lost 
twenty-nine per cent. of its original 
volunteers, or almost one man in 
three; the Fifth and the Seventh lost 
almost the same; and the Twelfth 
lost twenty-six and three-tenths per 
cent., or one man out of every four. 

But it is needless to eulogize New 
Hampshire or New Hampshire men. 
Her record is where the whole world 
can read it. She may be small and 
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rough, her soil may be rock-bound, 
and her winters may be severe, but 
the state that produced a Stark, a 
Sullivan, a Langdon, a Hale, and a 
Webster, needs no eulogist. -Her past 
speaks to the whole world. 

Four years ago on a June afternoon 
I was on the battlefield of Gettysburg. 
Istood on Round Top. I drove along 
the positions held by the Union lines— 
the Wheat Field, Plum Run, the 
Devil’s Den, the Peach Orchard, 
Cemetery Ridge, Culp’s Hill. It 


thrilled me, but on all that memorable. 


day there were but three times when 
my heart fluttered fast and the tears 
came into my eyes. The rest of the 
field was a moving story, fascinating 
beyond words, but thrice it became 
more than a mere battlefield. There 
were no tears in my eyes as I stood 
where that gallant charge of the 
Southern chivalry swept like a thun- 
derbolt into the Union centre, or as I 
stood where Armistead fell in the very 
heart of the Union lines, the high- 
water mark of the Civil War, nor even 
in that consecrated acre that holds 
the thousands of the unknown dead. 
It was not here that the tears filled my 
eyes till I no longer could see the bat- 
tleground or the monuments to the 
dead. It was in the Wheat Field 
under Round Top in the edge of the 
oaks where I came upon a piece of 
New Hampshire granite and upon it 
the record that on that spot fell 
Colonel Cross of the Fifth New Hamp- 
shire and twenty of his men. That 
regiment I remembered had gone 
from home a thousand strong and 
after the battle it had mustered only 
eighty effective men. The rest had 
fallen at Fair Oaks, at Malvern Hill, 
Antietam, South Mountain, Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville, or had 
become incapacitated by disease or 
wounds. I remembered how that 
gallant leader had been wounded four 
times before Gettysburg, once at Fair 
Oaks where he had cried out to those 
who had stopped to bear him to the 
rear: ‘Never mind me, whip the 
enemy first and take care of me after- 


wards,” a speech as worthy of record 
as even that of Sydney at Zutphen. 
A New Hampshire man, and here he 
died. Again in the bloodiest angle 
of the advance I came upon the New 
Hampshire granite. It was where 
the Second Regiment’s desperate de- 
fence made the Peach Orchard his- 
toric. Iremembered that, of the three 
hundred and fifty-four men of this 
regiment who charged into this or- 
chard, twenty were killed outright, 
one hundred and thirty-seven were 
wounded and thirty-six were missing, 
or every other man. And I remem- 
bered, too, that it was this same New 
Hampshire regiment that at Groveton, 
entirely unsupported, charged the 
Confederate position with bayonets, 
crashing entirely through their two 
lines in a hand-to-hand struggle that 
left behind them one third of their 
whole force in killed and wounded. 
Again as I followed the Emmetsburg 
road I came upon the New Hamp- 
shire granite. It was on what had 
been the most bloody angle of the 
whole field where the Twelfth New 
Hampshire had stood for two mortal 
hours on that awful July afternoon. 
I read the inscription on that monu- 
ment. It is terse, it is eloquent, even 
as that on the field of Thermopylae: 
July 2, 1863. Engaged, 224; killed, 
20; wounded, 73; died of wounds, 6. 
Do you realize what that inscrip- 
tion says? Just half of the regiment 
that went into that fight was killed on 
the spot or else wounded. Then I 
read on the back of the monument: 


This regiment was raised in four days; 
served nearly three years in the armies of the 
Potomac and the James, and lost in killed 
and wounded over fifty per cent. of those 
engaged at Chancellorsville and Cold Harbor 
and of its original number while in the service. 

It marched to this field on the night of the 
first, fought here on the second, and supported 
a against Pickett’s charge on the 
third. 


Citizens of Bristol, let me remind 
you that that regiment was recruited 
almost entirely within a radius of 
twenty-five miles from this town hall, 
that one third of it came from Bristol, 
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Alexandria, and Hill. To read its 
history is to realize the mettle of the 
men of these hillsides and valleys. 
Do you know that at Chancellorsville 
this regiment almost unsupported 
held the Confederate centre until a 
southern captive afterwards said that 
if they had moved up a gunshot they 
could have fought behind a rampart 
of rebel dead? Do you know that at 
Cold Harbor they charged a battery 
and fell so thickly that several of the 
regiment lay down thinking that since 
all about them had fallen to the 
ground the order to lie down had been 
given and they had not heard it? 
And do you know that the battleflag 
of that regiment as it rests today a 
priceless relic in the archives of our 
state is not all there? Ask any sur- 
vivor of that regiment where the rest 


of that flag is and he will rise to his. 


feet to tell you that Sergeant Howe of 
Holderness, who bore it at Gettysburg, 
fell dead in the charge, but his fingers 
were clutched so fiercely upon the 
flag that he was bearing that Corporal 
Davis who tried to take it from his 
hands could not loosen their hold, and 
in the haste of the battle could secure 
it only by leaving a piece a foot square 
in that dead grip. That is the mettle 
of New Hampshire men. 

I have spoken of only three regi- 
ments, but the same tale could be 
told of every organization that went 
from our state. I could spend the day 
with incidents of heroic patriotism. 
I could tell of the Sixth at Bull Run, 
of the Eighth at Port Hudson when 
out of one company only four came 
back unhurt, of the Thirteenth at 
Fredericksburg, of the Sixth and Ninth 
in the Wilderness and Spottsylvania, 
but to tell it all would be to create 
another history of the war. 

But to come nearer home: This 
town of Bristol has its record, and it 
is one that matches well the proud 
record of the state of which it is a part. 


‘Let me quote from Musgrove’s His- 


tory of Bristol. After giving a list of 
the soldiers from New Chester who 
served in the Colonial army during 


the Revolution, it says: “The above 
list contained thirty-four names, 
which lacked but three of being just 
equal to the total number of enrolled 
men in New Chester in 1775, including 
those in the army.” In other words 
the town furnished as many men for 
the Revolutionary war as there were 
men in the town, lacking only three. 
Truly, as the history says, it is enough 
‘“‘to make all succeeding generations 
proud of the record of the yeomen of 
the town.” 

For the Civil War Bristol furnished 
one hundred and twenty different 
men, a number which was more than 
half of those who voted in the election 
of 1861. Of these ‘‘twelve died of 
disease, twelve were killed in action or 
died of wounds, twenty-two were 
wounded, ten of them twice and one 
of them three times.” The town 
furnished forty men for the Twelfth 
Regiment and Alexandria some thirty- 
five, nearly all of whom were enlisted 
in one day by Captain Blake Fowler, 
the father of Dr. H. B. Fowler, a 
father and son whom any town or 
any state would be proud to enscribe 
on her roll of honor. Furthermore, 
Bristol raised upwards of $35,000 for 
the prosecution of the war, a sum 
which averaged between five and six 
dollars for every man, woman. and 
child of her population. 

But the price which Bristol paid, and 
indeed which the whole North paid, 
can never be estimated in amounts 
of money or in numbers of men. Not 
half of the suffering and the sacrifices 
of those dark days can ever be told. 
Not all the graves of those who died 
on account of the war were decorated 
today. Of many of those who suf- 
fered the most keenly the world will 
never hear. What pen can tell of 
the old mothers and fathers whose 
sons were at the front? ' Of the wives 
and the children and the sweethearts 
in these little New Hampshire villages 
as the days and weeks dragged on 
with no news? The soldier had the 
excitement and the comradery of the 
camp, and even in the battle he was 
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carried along by the rush of events, 
by the thrill of the moment, by the 
esprit de corps that made him for a 
time forget the awful danger, and rush 
on in reckless excitement. And at 
the front he always knew the latest 
news of the regiment; he knew the 
worst at once and the best, but the 
mothers at home—there should be a 
wreath today on the grave of every 
mother who gave a son to this war. 
They are all gone now, those mothers 
of the war. The strife that united 
our nation added to their gray hairs 
and shortened their days. All honor 
to the mothers of New Hampshire men 
who could offer even their sons on the 
altar of freedom that their country 
might not perish! , 
But there is little need of my re 
viewing the war for you old soldiers 
of{the Grand Army of the Republic. 
You know it all better than I can ever 
know it, though I might give my life 
to the task. I was born in the battle 
year of 1863, and all that I know of 
the great struggle has come from 
books and from the narratives of 
veterans, but there are those still 
living and present today who fought 
at Chancellorsville, at Fredericksburg, 
at Gettysburg, at Cold Harbor and 
Petersburg, and a score of other 
battles besides, and they need no 
words from me to tell them of the 
mettle of New Hampshire men, or of 
the deeds that helped to add to the 
glories of the old state we all love. 
Nonetheless it has seemed wise to 
me to dwell upon these things for the 
sake of those who, like me, know only 
of the traditions of the struggle. The 
greater part of this audience was born 
since the war. It will be half a cen- 
tury next April since the firing upon 
Fort Sumter. The man of sixty 
today in this audience was only nine 
years old on ‘that historic day. To 
the children in our public schools the 
war seems as unreal and as far away 
as did the Revolution to you veterans 
in your own school days. The awful 
cost of the war, its suffering, its sacri- 
fices, are fading from the realization 


of our people. It comes no longer 
with a grip at the heart, and it is but 


‘natural. You of 1861 thought little 


of the War of 1812, a struggle that has 
been called our real war of independ- 
ence, a war fiercely fought and proudly 
won, yet that war was as near to you 
when you enlisted as the Civil War is 
to our school children today. 

As the old soldiers drop out one by 
one, as the years roll by with their new 
problems, we are in danger of forget- 
ting what the war cost and what it 
meant. Memorial Day, after all, is 
more for the living than for the dead. 
It is for the impressing upon the rising 
generation of the lessons of the past; 
it is for a reviewing of the glorious 
deeds of the fathers on the fields of 
battle, not that war may be exalted 
or encouraged, but to instill deeply 
the lessons of loyalty to the flag and 


to the nation, of courage and fidelity | 


to duty, of hatred of oppression, and 
of a love for freedom in this glorious 
land of the free. And it is only as we 
are true to our past, it is only as our 
boys and girls have instilled deeply in 
their hearts these vital principles, 
that our nation can exist. 

The smoke has cleared with the 
years. The hatreds and the prejudice 
have died away. The marks of war 
have all been obliterated and a new 
South has arisen upon the battlefields 
and along the fiery trails of the armies. 
The war now is but the evening dream 
of things afar. What did it accom- 
plish? Was it worth while that forty 
thousand young Northern men should 
be offered up on the altar of the Wil- 
derness and Spottsylvania alone. Has 
it been worth the price of two hundred 
and fifty thousand human lives, the 
very heart’s blood of the nation, the 
picked young men just in the blossom 
of their manhood? Was the truly 
fabulous sum of money expended in 
this war too great? Was the price 
too much? 

No. Great as the price was, it was 
not too much. Today we are only 
beginning to realize what the war 
meant. Let us pause for a moment 
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and consider. In 1860 we had but 
thirty-one millions of people. The 
mighty empire across the Mississippi 
was largely primeval wilderness in- 
habited by savages and thundered 
over by countless herds of buffaloes. 
A railroad across the continent was 
undreamed of; news from England 
took two weeks to come; a journey to 
the Pacific coast took longer than it 
does today to circumnavigate the 
globe. We were a provincial little 
nation to be compared almost with 
the United States of Brazil as it exists 
today. Who could foresee that in 
scarce fifty years we should make of 
that mighty buffalo range, that vast 
American desert, the granary of the 
world, that we should throw railroad 
after railroad across the continent, 
that we should string its vast sweep 
with nerves that would bring all of its 
ends together in a moment, that we 
should bring Europe within four days’ 
journey and be able to communicate 
with her as we do our next door 
neighbor at home? Who could fore- 
see then that we were to increase from 
thirty to ninety millions with the 
prospect of two hundred millions 
within the next century, that we 
should become a world power, and 
that the sun would never set upon the 
territory over which waves the stars 
and stripes? But all this has come 
true and within the lifetime of you 
veterans of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. The thunder of Dewey’s 
guns at Manila and of Schley’s at 
Santiago echoed around the globe 
and it taught the nations that a new 
star had arisen, that the scepter of 
world power was no longer in the East. 


“Westward the path of empire takes its way.” 


England, for centuries the mistress 
of the Atlantic, is not the mistress of 
the Pacific. Europe is awake. Our 
great armada that circled lately the 
globe changed the thinking of the 
Eastern world. Their day is past. 
The early history of the world, 
the first act in the mighty drama, 
centered about the Mediterranean, 
the second act centered about the 


Atlantic, the third act will center 
about the Pacific, and the United 
States, with the Panama canal, the 
whole northwestern coast, the Hawai- 
ian Islands, and the Philippines, holds 
in its hands the future of that ocean. 
The third act in the mighty drama is 
to be ours. 

Now imagine, if you can, America 
with all this mighty future before her 
divided into two discordant parts. 
Think of the jealousies and the feuds 
between these two nations one of 
which had come into being in defiance 
of the other. Let us think of our 
Constitution as successfully defied 
and triumphed over, of disunion as 
an established precedent, of state 
sovereignty as an undisputed fact, of 
slavery as an institution which had 
been buttressed by a successful war. 
Is your imagination equal to it? 
Mine is not. And yet all this would 
have come had these soldiers not gone 
forth in their strength and poured out 
their last full measure of devotion. 

In the rush and confusion of the 
war it all seemed like chaos. For a 
time it seemed as if anarchy reigned 
and as if the demons of hell had been 
let loose to work their will upon earth, 
but now all is in different light. The 
plans of Almighty God work them- 
selves out often with slowness, but 
they work always to an end that at 
length is seen to have been inevitable. 
Lincoln saw it. His words in 1864 
have become a part of our history: 


The ae has his own purposes. 
Fondly do we hope, fervently do we 
pray, that this mighty scourge of war ma 
speedily pass away, yet if God wills that it 
continue until all the wealth piled up by the 
bondsmen’s two hundred pod fifty years of 
unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every 
drop of blood drawn by the lash shall be paid 
by another drawn by the sword, as it was said 
three thousand years ago so still it must be - 
said, ‘‘the judgments of the Lord are true 
and ‘righteous altogether.” 


It is clear now. To us of the twen- 
tieth century human slavery seems 
to belong to the far dark ages of 
mankind, to barbarism and savagery. 
It is inconceivable to us that it existed 
on the free soil of America not fifty 
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years ago. Had the war done noth- 
ing but this, these dead whose graves 
we decorate today would not have 
died in vain. It made the land of the 
free for the first time in its history, 
really and truly the land of the free. 

Then, too, the war taught us that 
the yeomen of America are her stand- 
ingarmy. Sheneeds no great military 
system, no barracks in every town, no 
law that compels every young man 
to spend some of his best years as a 
conscript. Our war taught us that 
the volunteer soldier of America is the 
best fighting man that the world has 
ever seen, and that he can be depended 
upon in the crisis. The New Hamp- 
shire regiments, man for man, were 
remarkable bodies. Intelligent, alert, 
educated in the red school-houses of 
the hills, clear-brained and self-de- 
pendent. Strong of body, ambitious, 
trained to work, and free as the hill 
winds are free, they formed a fighting 
body that was remarkable. Until 
the substitutes began to come, the 
regiments were great families and no 
stringent laws were necessary. They 
had volunteered for business. Like 
the men of the Revolution, they had 
gone to stay until the work was done. 

There were no peasants in those 
regiments. Several months ago I 
stood in a German barracks yard and 
watched the arrival of the new recruits: 
the peasant lads of eighteen ready for 
their two years of service in the army. 
A pathetic sight it was. The most 
of them were mere clods like that 
awful figure in Millet’s ‘‘The Man 
with the Hoe.” Thank God America 
has no war machine made up of 
material like this. The great con- 
flict taught us that if war shall ever 
come to us again—and God grant it 
shall not—the free sons of America 
will rise again of their own accord and 
they will be invincible. 

All honor to the volunteer soldier. 
It was he and not the officers who won 
the war. All honor to the little band 
of veterans who still survive. Four 
fifths of all that magnificent body of 
men that formed. the army of the 
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North is sleeping now the sleep that 
knows no waking. And the most of 
those- who remain have reached the 
Scriptural limit of threescore years 
and ten. A few more May days like 
this and we shall miss all of them; 
32,831 died last year. 

Fellow-citizens, the most valuable 
thing our nation has today is that 
little body of old men. While they 
live our country is secure. Their 
presence is an inspiration. Every 
veteran here should be on this plat- 
form in the place of honor where all 
may see. Their mere presence is 
worth a thousand-fold more than any 
paltry words of mine. Cherish them; 
make their old age joyous; nothing is 
too good for them. And here in their 
presence let us all resolve that, so far 
as it lies in our power, those things 
that they fought for shall not perish 
from our nation. Let us resolve that 
the traditions of the glorious past 
shall not die with them. Let us 
pledge ourselves that Memorial Day 
shall still go on after those who fought 
in the great war have all been gath- 
ered into the greater bivouac beyond 
this life. We need the lessons of 
those stirring days; we need the stimu- 
lus of their patriotism and their sac- 
rifice. 

Men of Bristol, keep the town’s 
name true to its glorious past; keep 
your state’s name abreast of its glori- 
ous traditions. There are no wars now 
to fight with rebellious states or with 
foreign foes, and we thank God there 
are not. May honorable peace for- 
ever sit on the banners of our nation, 
but, if war must sometime come, so 
live that Bristol men may be found 
again ready and efficient. Make the 
old town stand for law and order, for 
sobriety, for patriotism, for progres- 
siveness, for righteousness. See to it 
that the sons and the daughters are 


‘reared so as to be worthy of their 
. State. 


The call today is for men, and 


New Hampshire must not fail in her 
chief crop, and she will not fail if we 
are true to the traditions of this day. 
While America holds as her heroes 
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Washington and Lincoln she can 
never be craven; while New Hamp- 
shire remembers her Stark, her Lang- 
don, her Cross, she can never sink 
into degradation; while Bristol keeps 
green the graves of her heroes of the 
great war and teaches her children 
the great lessons that the armies of 
that war have left as a priceless heri- 
tage, she can never be ignored and 
never be despised. 

The world is rising ever to higher 
altitudes. Let us keep its tune in 
our hearts; let us keep step with the 
highest and the best. In the words 
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of the immortal Garfield, ‘It remains 
for us, consecrated by that great war 
and under a covenant with God to 
keep that faith, to go forward in the 
great work until it shall be completed.” 
Following the lead of that firm sweet 
soul who stood at the nation’s helm 
in all the storm, and obeying the high 
behests of God, let us remember that 
He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat, 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his 
mercy seat, 
Oh be swift my soul to answer him, be jubi- 


lant my feet, 
Our God is marching on. 





TWO SONNETS 
(In Memory or C. E. H.) 


By James Riley 


APPROBATION 


He climbed steep stairs and knew it not that day, 

So great his heart’s contending hope and fear; 
For he unschooled would critic ask to say 

Was his the line of heart to heart sincere? 
And would it reach the trodders on the way? 

Stepping! Stepping! Stepping! On to his dread Near! 
And all this in from winter’s cold and gray! 

What would be Learning’s verdict midst this drear? 
A genial late sun meets and leads him now 

On to his lasting Light! And O the glow 
On Approbation’s more than ivied brow 


As there the scholar read! 


Music’s on-flow 


Continued as Joy’s ship with Hope at prow 
Now sailed her seas afar where dream-flowers blow. 


CHARACTER 


A boy he looked to Greylock’s tow’ring height, 
That massed its cloud or daunted sun or star! 

And there saw Truth in ever changing light— 
Pointing! Pointing! Forever pointing far! 

So ’twas the hill-taught child would later write 
The world’s great abstract from its books, and dare 

Weigh Mind in marveled page!—lIts halt or flight! 
But more than all this was his round and whole 

In grasp and hold of hand on Man’s plinth high! 
Strong as the hills he left his great far soul 

Breathed character! Here coin rang to defy 


Taint of man’s unevened! 


And why Worth’s roll 


Flamed as she wrote his name, and reasons why. 
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THE LITTLE OLD MAID 


By R. M.S. 


Nothing but a little old maid, 
Shrivelled and plain, and prim; 
Her form in thread-bare garb arrayed, 
Her vision failing and dim; 
Yet unlovely wives, 
And soiled wives, 
And wives who hated their yoke, 
And foolish men, 
And faithless men 
Of manhood paupered and broke, 
Felt license to leer, 
To grin and to sneer— 
To sneer ‘at the palpable joke. 


They saw but scanty locks of gray, 
Though once a fluff of gold-brown hair; 

They saw but quivering lips that pray, 
Their smile a mirthless prayer. 


The soul rears its altar, unmeasured, unseen, 
And its flame is fed with hopes once green; 
Youth, strength, and gold-brown hair, 

Love and dreams, are alike laid there, 

Till its blind fire dies, and its ash lies cold, 
And red warm youth is pale and old. 


A daughter’s debt she owed, 
And a daughter’s debt is a long debt, 
As a waiting love is a waning love. 
The debt is paid; 
The burden lifted. 
But the bearer is wasted; 
Feet falter that ran. 
The jibe and the jeer grow dull on the ear, 
And the scorner may hoard his scorn. 
Stainless, uncared 
She walketh alone; 
Forgotten the girlish grace and form. 


Nothing but a little old maid, 
Shrivelled and plain, and prim; 
Her form in thread-bare garb arrayed, 
Her vision failing and dim. 
Human flotsam and jetsam, the waste of the wave, 
That breaks on the shore and recedes to its cave. 
Yet no hero stood firmer, no martyr gave more 
Than that little old maid uncomplainingly bore. 
And the path unillumined that duty hath trod, 
Still leads to the smile of an infinite God. 





























STORY OF AN OLD HOUSE 


By Fred Myron Colby 


The old house stood at the end of a 
country road, with a beautiful out- 
look. On one side were the hills, 
‘gracefully wooded, sloping down to 
the valley, Bald Mountain, at the 
north, alone towering aloft with its 
bare sides and summit of granite, a 
noble point in the landscape. The 
house stood at the very foot of the 
mountain, and below extended the 
valley, bisected by a silvery stream 
and dotted with white farm-houses. 
Intermixed with these were green 
woodlands and cultivated fields—a 
quiet pastoral scene. 

The house was the second oldest 
framed house built in town. Great- 
grandfather Durrell had built it 
before the Revolution, He had car- 
ried the boards on his back across 
lots a mile and a half from the Davis 
sawmill on Silver Brook. The bricks 
of the huge chimney were brought 
from the Evans’ brickyard, down in 
the valley, in the same way. All 
the work was done by great-grand- 
father and the neighbors, and I sup- 
pose there was not a prouder woman 
than great-grandmother in the settle- 
ment, when she moved into it from the 
humble log cabin which they had 
built when they first moved into the 
wilderness. 

All around the house were lilac 
and rose bushes, which great-grand- 
mother had brought from her girlhood 
home in Newburyport. They grew 
and thrived in their transplanted 
home in New Hampshire, as they 
never did in their earlier home by the 
sea, and it was always one of the sights 
of the town—the quantity of roses 
and lilacs that bloomed by the old 
Durrell homestead. Rose Lawn and 
Lilac Lodge were names given to the 
old place by later generations, and 
were well deserved appellations. 

In the casing of the front door was a 
bullet hole, which is plainly visible 


-_ 


today. The old house never stood a 
siege, but an interesting story is 
connected with this warlike insignia. 
The summer the house was built and 
before it was finished, great-grand- 
father’s folks moved into it from the 
little log cabin. One September night 
great-grandfather was late in getting 
home from the “Corner,’’ where he 
had been to buy some groceries, and 
great-grandmother was alone in the 
house with her firstborn child. The 
outside door was unhung and the 
entrance was protected by a heavy 
quilt hung across the inside. In the 
evening a bear, prowling about the 
premises, sought to enter the house. 
Great-grandmother recognized the 
enemy and made a vigorous defence. 
Bruin, despite her protests, insisted 
upon entering, and great-grandmother 
resorted to a great iron poker drawn 
redhot from the coals in the great 
fireplace. Just at that moment great- 
grandfather returned, and, seeing the 
bear trying to force an entrance, dis- 
charged his musket. The shot killed 
the bear, the bullet going through 
Bruin’s head and penetrating the 
door post—mute memento of an 
adventure that was the neighbor- 
hood’s talk for many months there- 
after. 

On the intervale, at the lower de- 
clivity of the farm, there was a 
famous spring, with some medicinal 
properties, which was frequently 
visited by the constantly decreasing 
band of Indians. Sometimes the red 
men would remain camped by the 
spring for a number of days, wander- 
ing up to the house occasionally for 
something to eat. Once great-grand- 
mother was alone when the red men 
came up to the door. They made so 
much noise that grandmother, a 
baby in the cradle, was awakened. 
But the forest men hushed the child, 
and gave her of their feather head- 
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gear and of their red and yellow 
paint, so that the babe went to sleep 
again, and the Indians always after- 
wards called her their little pappoose. 
You may be sure that great-grand- 
mother gave her visitors all that 
they desired in the way of food. 
And so that incident wove itself into 
the history of the old house. 

When the Revolution broke out, 
great-grandfather and a dozen of his 
neighbors went to Cambridge, and 
were among those who made such 
brave defence with Stark behind the 
rail fence at Bunker Hill. Later he 
followed Stark to Bennington, and 
when he returned he brought with 
him as a captive guest one of Baum’s 
Hessians—a young blonde Teuton 
who had been dangerously wounded 
in that decisive battle. The Hes- 
sian remained weeks in the old house 
watched over and cared for by grand- 
mother (the little pappoose) who was 
now a young lady of twenty. With 
good nursing and care, King George’s 
soldier gradually recovered, and to 
complete the romance he and grand- 
mother married and bought an ad- 
joining farm. 

The years roll on and the old house 
has another story to tell. Grand- 
mother and her Hessian were the 
parents of six children, the youngest 
of which was Ermentrude—the dar- 
ling of them all. One July day all 
the neighbors, old and young, went 
up Bald Mountain to pick blueberries. 
Busily their fingers worked all day 
. filling the pails and baskets with the 
luscious berries, and an hour before 
sundown the berry-pickers started 
homeward. But little Ermentrude 
could not be found. Where she had 
wandered they could not tell. Every- 
body turned out in the search, horns 
were sounded and dinner bells rung, 
but no trace was found of the lost 
child. All night long the search was 
continued, but just before dawn 
great-grandmother heard a feeble, 
piteous voice at the door, and when 
she opened it there stood the six- 
year-old child, tired and frightened, 


= but without a scratch upon 
er. 

Great-grandmother had placed a 
lamp in the window of the great 
kitchen, for.she said, perhaps the 
child may see it and it will be a guide 
to her feet and a light to her path. 
And indeed it had. Little Ermen- 
trude had fallen asleep in the long 
sultry afternoon hours, and late in the 
night had been awakend by the 
clamor on the hills. Her eyes had 
caught the gleam of the lamp in the 
window and she had followed it all 
the long way from the hill to find 
home and shelter at last.- 

One more story the old house has to 
tell, although there are many others 
it might relate if it chose to do so. 
When the war between the states 
broke out and President Lincoln had 
issued the call for seventy-five thou- 
sand men, father Durrell was one of 
the first to enlist. He had just been 
married, his bride being Ermentrude’s 
daughter. Grandfather and grand- 
mother were still alive and carried on 
the oldfarm. The wedding had been 
on a beautiful May day. The last of 
June he went with his regiment to 
Virginia in time to participate in the 
first battle of Bull Run. His wedding 
suit packed in an old trunk, just as 
he left it, is still remaining in the 
attic of the old house. After the 
second battle of Bull Run he was re- 
ported among the missing, and as no 
news ever came of him it came to be 
believed that he was dead. In that 
time I was born. 

Thanksgiving Day in 1862 was a 
notable event. It was the first 
Thanksgiving ever appointed by a 
President, and for the first time some 
notable successes had attended the 
Northern arms. So in every North- 
ern household the Thanksgiving table 
was set with bounteous cheer. But 
at ours, as at many others, there 
was a vacant chair, and there was 
very small taste for feasting. Just 
as we were about to sit down, a tall 
thin man, pale and worn, dressed in 
a suit of Union blue that showed 
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usage and wear, came to the door. 
He was invited to enter and partake 
of our good cheer. But when he 
stood facing the household there was 
a loud cry, and mother fell into his 
arms. It was our soldier who had 
been mourned as dead. 

He had been taken prisoner and 
had nearly perished in the rebel 
prison pens, but had been given a 
discharge and would have to serve 
no longer. And indeed he never was 
able to do a day’s work afterwards. 
But that was a merry Thanksgiving, 
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the merriest we ever had, for the 
dead had returned to us, the lost had 
been found. 

The old house still stands looking 
out upon the valley, through _ its 
blooming borders of rose and lilac 
bushes. I¢ still gives shelter to the 
family whose ancestor built it one 
hundred and sixty-five years ago. 
It cherishes its old memories, but it 
has not forgotten to be hospitable. 
It loves to dream of the old times, 
but it has also a greeting and a wel- 
come for all inquiring visitors. 
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By Bertha B. P. Greene 


Sung in song and told in story, so the world its history knows: 

Standing there in simple grandeur it o’erlooks, in calm repose, 

The Potomac—grand old river—as silently it onward flows. 

I people its halls with grace and beauty—for the feast and for the dance— _ 
Brilliant hues and fine in texture, patch and powder, 

Standing in the stately parlor, lost in thoughts of a misty past; 

I see the old colonial statesmen, with belle and beau in the vision cast. 

I hear the scrape of a darkey’s fiddle, and a call for the old ‘Virginia Reel”’; 
Feel the rhythm of the dancers, hear a low laugh’s silver peal; 

And the glow of bayberry candles, from their silver stands so tall, 

Their perfumed radiance giving, softly gleam along the wall, 

Where a portrait there is hanging, rich in tone, of colors old: 

’Tis a face both kind and mighty, pictured by the lines so bold, 

And you read the heavy markings that deep thought and care have laid; 
(Borne with the strength of purpose that our Nation’s history made). 

A mark, where he crossed the icebound river that cold December night; 
When the whirling snow and the bitter cold shut the land from his weary 


sight. 


But my vision clings to the homestead, with its light and merry cheer; 

I do not sense the sadness, the sorrowing heart or tear, 

Or feel the velvet blackness of the tomb by the river near. 

Just the love, and faith of his countrymen, their trust in war or peace; 

Their courage and life, with his heart in the strife; to his glory as years increase. 
First, in the war for his country; in its heart the first he stood, 

And for peace when the need arose, first stood for his country’s good. 

His home, his tomb and the river are left from the long ago, 

And his name shall be honored and cherished, as long as the river shall flow. 








ONENESS AND OTHERNESS 
The Musings of a Quiet Thinker 
By Francis H. Goodall 


Two of the gravest mental prob- 
lems, with which thinkers have 
struggled, are oneness (unity) and 
otherness (diversity). 

The problem is to separate, and, 
also, to attempt to reconcile, the 
conflicting views and _ differences 
which arise in considering these mat- 
ters. 

Unity leads us directly toward the 
hard-beaten paths of predestination, 
foreordination, fate, and to all the 
perplexing problems involved there- 
with: that is—everything is all fixed 
and predetermined from the beginning 
by universal laws and decrees. 

But, diversity (or variety) leads 
us into every little by-path and way- 
side station, where we may wander 
around indefinitely, among illusions 
and pitfalls, in viewing the numerous 
changes going on about us—thus 
verifying that celebrated remark of 
Edmund Burke, namely—‘ What 
shadows we are and what shadows 
we pursue’’: or what my wise, ethical 
friend, Ralph Waldo Emerson, so 
aptly contends for, viz.: that ‘‘ We are 
all poor empirical pretensions.” 

We should, therefore, try to keep 
our thinking machines in first class 
working order, so that we can better 
reconcile and understand these nu- 
merous, conflicting problems and sift 
out the illusions and deceptive ap- 
pearances from what is really true, 
substantial and good. 

In this semi-automatic age, the 
tendency grows much stronger toward 
dementalization, decadence and de- 
generation in the mad rush and whirl 
for “getting rich quick,’’ regardless 
of everything else, and thus sacrificing 


our spiritual, mental, moral and 
physical growth, vigor, and well- 
being to Mammon, which is- really 
“Knocking us down and out” with a 
solar plexus blow, so that we are un- 
fitted for any true enjoyment of life 
and its blessings. 

There are two sides to almost every 
question; so that, if we wish to arrive 
at reasonably correct conclusions, 
we must learn to look at both sides 
before we act; then, after mature 
reflection and balancing of the differ- 
ent views, we shall finally arrive at 
a much more definite conclusion. 

The mind naturally runs after 
and dwells on similarities—but to 
make it sharper and more discrim- 
inating, we should carefully notice 
“dissimilarities.’”” We shall then 
form much more correct views and 
opinions of life and its varied duties. 

To solve a problem in mathematics 
we must understand the relation of 
figures and take into consideration 
all the items relating thereto. So it 
is in solving the problems of life and 
destiny, we must learn, by careful 
experience and observation, to under- 
stand our limitations; to sift all the 
facts carefully; to reject that which 
is illusive and visionary; to hold fast 
to that which is based on the principles 
of right and truth, and which tends 
to promote the welfare and well-being 
of all men. 

He who lives truly will see truly, 
and all true peace and happiness in 
this life rests, finally, on the triumph 
of principles. We may then, indeed, 


“glory in our tribulations,”’ when, 
like great, dark shadows, they may 
happen to fall on our pathway. 
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TWILIGHT IN THE CITY. 
By Lucy H. Heath 


Hurry! hurry! crowd and crush, 

Everybody’s in a rush; 

Cars are crowded everywhere, 

Underground and in the air, 

Surface cars a perfect jam. 

Everybody’s going home. ; - 
| 
| 





Faces tired, faces sad; 

Faces anxious, faces glad; 
Faces showing use of wine, 
Faces pure, with love do shine. 
How they mingle in the jam! 
Everybody’s going home. 


TELL ME, DARLING 
By L. H. J. Frost 


Tell me, darling, do you love me, 
Love me as in days of old, 
Ere my eyes had lost their luster; 
When my locks were tinged with gold? 


Then you said my cheeks were roses, 
And my lips like buds half blown; 

And no wild bird’s song was sweeter 
Than the music of my own. 
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Then you said my form was sylph-like, 
And my step as light as air, 
As I wandered in the low lands 
Gathering lilies blooming there. 


But alas! Time brought sad changes, 
Gold-hued locks now look like snow, 
And the cheeks once fresh and blooming 
Lost their beauty long ago. \ 


Now my form has lost its lightness, 
And my steps have slower grown; 
Yet, my eyes, bereft of luster, 
Gleam with lovelight all their own. 





Tell me, darling, do you love me, 
Love me as in days gone by? 
Unto me wilt thou prove faithful, 

True and faithful till I die? 
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DR. WILLIAM K. FLETCHER 


William K. Fletcher, a native of Cornish, 
son of Quartus and Ann” (Kelly) Fletcher, 
born-February 28, 1838, died at Somerville, 
Mass., January 13, 1916. 

Dr. Fletcher was a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, class of 1860, and Harvard Medical 
School, 1862. He served as assistant surgeon 
in the U. 8. Army 1862-64, and commenced 
practice in Somerville in 1865, where he con- 
tinued. In 1874 he married Annie L. Tufts, 
daughter of Oliver Tufts, in the house which 
was the home of General Lee, in the Rev- 
olution. She died in 1913. For the last 
twenty years he had been engaged in the 
real estate business. He was a member of 
John Abbott Lodge, A. F. &. A. M. 


ALPHEUS P, BLAKE 


me Perley Blake, born in Orange, 
April 12, 1832, died in Hyde Park, Mass., 
January 13, 1916. 

Mr. Blake went to Boston in 1856, where he 
organized the Boston Land Company, and, 
later, a land company which developed Hyde 
Park and founded “Fairmount,” a residential 
section. He was at one time president of the 
New England Brick Company, and of the 
firm which constructed the Boston, Revere 
Beach & Lynn Railroad. He had a winter 
home in Florida, where he was connected 
with the company that built the Jacksonville, 
St. Augustine & Indian River Railroad. 
The town of Blake, Fla., was named in his 
honor. He is survived by two married 
daughters, Mrs. James D. Hope of Hyde 
Park, with whom he resided, and Mrs. 
Alfred H. Campbell of Windsor, Conn. 


GEORGE CARPENTER 


George Carpenter, the “grand old man’ of 
the town of Swanzey, died at the old historic 
home, “Valley View,” at Swanzey Center, 
December 29, at the age of 87 years. 

He was the eldest son and sixth child of 
Elijah and Fanny (Partridge) Carpenter, 
born in the old home where he died, Septem- 
ber 13, 1828. His first American ancestor, 
William Carpenter, settled in Weymouth, 
Mass., in 1638, and his descendant, Rev. 
Ezra Carpenter, great-grandfather of George, 
a graduate of Harvard College in the class of 
1720, became pastor of the churches in Keene 
and Swanzey in 1753, and settled here, es- 
tablishing the Carpenter home. 

Mr. Carpenter was educated in the common 
schools, Mt. Caesar Seminary, Swanzey, and 
the Ludlow (Vt.) and Saxtons River Acad- 
emies. He went to Springfield, Mass., in 
1850, where he was in business till 1852, 
when he went to California, where he re- 
mained three years, then returning home to 





Swanzey, where he had always retained his 
residence. He was a great reader and a 
student of political and economic questions; 
a radical Democrat for years, supporting 
John C. Breckenridge for President in 1860. 
Later he was interested in the Greenback 
party movement, and was the candidate of 
that party for Governor, as he was subse- 
quently that of the Labor party. In 1892 
he was a candidate for presidential elector 
on the People’s party ticket. 

Mr. Carpenter married, June, 14, 1864, 
Lucy J. Whitcomb, daughter of Col. Carter 
Whitcomb, a leading Democrat and promi- 
nent citizen of Swanzey. Mrs. Carpenter 
like her husband, was a great student, and 
together they took an early Chatauqua 
course, graduating in 1883. He was a charter 
member of Golden Rod Grange, No. 114, of 
Swanzey, a member of Cheshire County 
Pomona Grange, and had received the 
seventh degree of the order. Many years ago 
he purchased the old Mount Caesar Seminary 
building and presented it to the town for a 
library and museum purposes, and he and his 
wife, who survives, were deeply interested 
in maintaining the same. The home at 
“Valley View’ was among the most hos- 
pitable in the state and a host of friends were 
there entertained. 


AMOS BLANCHARD 


Amos Blanchard, one of Concord’s best 
known and most highly esteemed business 
man, in trade for more than half a century, 
died at the residence of his son, Dr. Walter 
I. Blanchard, of Belmont, December 30, 1915. 

Mr. Blanchard was born in Methuen, 
Mass., July 6, 1830, the son of Emery C. 
and Dorothy (Wheeler) Blanchard. He 
was educated in the public schools of Lowell, 
Mass., and at Francestown Academy. In 
early life he was for a time in the grocery 
business in Lowell; but in 1855 removed to 
Concord, where he purchased the Osgood 
grocery on No. Main St., and continued in 
trade till 1861; when he became a traveling 
salesman for a New York firm, continuing 
till 1870, when he was again in the groce 
line in Concord, locating at the West End, 
where he continued, his son, Mark M., 
being later associated with him, till his 
retirement a few years since, on account of 
advancing years. 

Mr. Blanchard, while in Lowell, married 
Frances A. Morse of Francestown, who died 
about twenty-five years ago, leaving the two 
sons, heretofore mentioned, by whom he is 
survived. Subsequently he married Arlie 
A. Brown of this city, who died about ten 
years ago. 

Mr. Blanchard was among the most pub- 
lic spirited of Concord’s citizens—a friend of 
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every good cause and an especially ardent 
champion of the cause of temperance, to 
which he gave time and money, and earnest 
effort for years. He was an active member of 
the Concord Commercial Club and Board of 
Trade and had attended more meetings of the 
State Board, than any other member. He 
was also an interested member of Capital 
Grange, P. of H. In religion he was a Con- 
——— being connected with the 

outh Church, but was liberal in his views 
and interested in the welfare of all churches, 
and all organizations and movements for the 
betterment of mankind. He was a hater of 
all sham and hypocrisy, and a genuine lover 
of the good and the true. His memory will 
long be cherished by a host of friends. 


DR. SAMUEL C. SAWYER 


Dr. Samuel C, Sawyer, a prominent 
dentist of Littleton, died at his home in that 
town, December 15, 1915. 

He was a native of Bethlehem, born 
August 21, 1845, but his parents soon re- 
moved to Whitefield, in the schools of which 
town, and in the Philadelphia dental college, 
he received his education. He practiced 
in Lakeport about four years, removing then 
to Littleton where he continued, with much 
success. 

Politically he was an active and lifelong 
Prohibitionist, and was a member of Burns 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M., and of Mt. Eustis 
Chapter, O. E. S. He was a Congrega- 
tionalist and was for some years superintendent 
of the Sunday School. 

He married, May 6, 1868, Eliza Jane Burns 

-of Whitefield, who survives, as does one 
daughter, Gertrude P., of Boston. A son, 
Dr. Fred B. Sawyer, died in Franklin, three 
years ago, at the opening of a promising career. 


BENJAMIN F. WEBSTER 


Benjamin F. Webster, born in Epsom, 
September 7, 1824, died in Portsmouth, 
January 5, 1916. 

He was a son of Richard and Mary (Phil- 
brick) Webster, and went to Portsmouth 
when seventeen years of age, where he 
learned the carpenter’s trade, and was after- 
ward engaged for some years as a ship joiner. 
Later he engaged extensively in building 
operations in Portsmouth. At the time of 
his death he was not only one of the oldest 
residents, but also one of the largest 
property owners, in the city. 

Mr. Webster was a Republican in politics; 
had served as ward clerk and assessor of taxes, 
and was a director in the Portsmouth Trust 
and Guaranty Company. He was active 
in Masonry, having been for twenty-five 
years secretary of St. John’s Lodge, and was 
the oldest member of DeWitt Clinton Com- 
mandery, K. T. He married, June 2, 1849, 
Sarah A. Senter, who died April 23, 1913. 
Two children, Merrit V., and Stella C., 
survive. 





FRANK B. MILLS 


Frank B. Mills; formerly chief of police in 
Goffstown, and of late an employee in the 
quartermaster’s office in Boston, to which 
he had been transferred from the Naval 
Observatory at Washington, died Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, at the age of 70 years. 

He was a native of Dunbarton, and had 
spent his life-in that town till his removal to 
Goffstown about twenty years ago. He 
enlisted, in 1861, in Berdan’s Sharpshooters, 
at the age of sixteen, and was discharged in 
May, following, for disability, his right hand 
having been shattered by a bullet. He was 
a member of St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, 
Dorchester, of Eureka Lodge, A. F. & A. M., 
of Concord, and a past Noble Grand of Web- 
ster Lodge, I. O. O. F. He married Miss 
Abbie A. Hoit of Dunbarton, who died about 
a year and a half ago, leaving two sons and a 
daughter. 


DAVID W. CHEEVER, M. D. 


Dr. David William Cheever, an old-time 
Boston physician, died at his home on Boyl- 
ston St., December 27, 1915, at the age of 
84 years. 

He was born in Portsmouth, December 30, 
1831, son of Dr. Charles A. and Adeline 
(Haven) Cheever, and a lineal descendant 
in the seventh generation from Thomas 
Cheever who came from England in 1637 and 
was the first master of the Boston Latin 
School. He graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1852, and from the Medical school 
in 1858, having meanwhile spent some time 
in Europe, attending lectures and visitin 
hospitals. After graduation he commenc 
practice in Boston. He was made surgeon in 
the Boston City Hospital when opened, in 
1864, and was the last survivor of its orig- 
inal surgical staff. He became Demonstrator 
of Anatomy in the Harvard Medical School 
in 1861, and had served there continuously in 
different capacities, up to the time of his 
decease, having been Professor Emeritus of 
Surgery since 1893. He had written much 
and published many medical and surgical 
volumes. 

Dr. Cheever was president of the American 
Surgical Association in 1889; of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, 1888-90; was- an 
overseer of Harvard College for twelve years 
and a trustee of Mount Auburn Cemetery 
for two terms. He was a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Seiences and 
Honorary Fellow of the American College 
of Surgeons; also an Associate Fellow of the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia, and a 
foreign member of the Surgical Society of 
Paris, France. He belonged to the St. 
Botolph Club. ~s@ 

He married, in October, 1860, Miss Anna 
G. Nichols, who survives him, as do several 
children—Dr. David Cheever, of the Harvard 
Medical School and of the surgical staff of 
the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, now serving 








in charge of the second Harvard Unit at a 
British hospital in France; Mrs. George S. 
Whiteside of Portland, Ore.; Miss Alice Chee- 
ver and Miss Helen Cheever of Boston. 


ELIZABETH M. K. REMICH 


Elizabeth M. K. Remich, wife of Gen. 
Daniel C. Remich of Littleton, died, after a 
long and painful illness, at Pinehurst, N. C., 
December 17, 1915. 

Mrs. Remich was the daughter of the late 
Benjamin W. Kilburn, of Littleton, the noted 
manufacturer of stereoscopic views, born 
September 14, 1854. She had been twice 
married, her first husband having been 
William Jackson, Jr., of Littleton, with 
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whom she was united in November, 1874, and 
who died December 3, 1884. May 18, 1886, 
she married Daniel C. Remich, by whom she 
is survived, their residence having been in 
Littleton, at her parental home. 

Mrs. Remich was endowed with much 
business ability, as well as a kindly nature 
and generous. disposition; and was widely 
known and universally esteemed. For man 
years she had the direction of her father’s 
extensive business; and was ever alert in 
religious, charitable and philanthropic work, 
and the various activities of social life. She 
had a wide circle of friends, to whom the 
intelligence of her death brought a deep sense 
of loss and sorrow. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


New Hampshire seems to have seen the 
last of- her old-time political nominating 
conventions, for the present at least, the 
legislature having done away with conven- 
tions for the choice of delegates to the na- 
tional conventions of the respective parties 
for the selection of candidates for President 
and Vice-President of the United States. 
Such delegates are to be chosen by the voters 
of the State at primary elections to be held 
at the time of the annual meeting on the 
second Tuesday of March, in the various 
towns, which comes, this year, on March 14. 
Thus far, the candidates for delegates, 
whose names have been filed with the Sec- 
retary of State, are: James F. Brennan and 
Albert W. Noone of Peterboro, He F. 
Hollis of Concord, and Gordon Woodbury 
and Eugene F. Reed of Manchester, for 
delegates at large; and Robert C. Murchie, 
delegate from the Second Congressional 
district, Democrats; and. Dwight Hall of 
Dover, William D. Swart of Nashua, Walter 
M. Parker of Manchester, and George H. 
Moses of Conéord, for delegates at large, and 
Perry H. Dow of Manchester and George 
A. Carpenter of Wolfeboro, delegates for the 
First’ District, and Merrill Shurtleff of Lan- 
caster and Philip H. Faulkner of Keene, for 
the Second District, Republicans. Candi- 
dacies for all the alternate delegate positions 
had been filed by Republicans, up to Janu- 
ary 21, but only two Democrats had filed— 
Samuel T. Ladd of Portsmouth and Charles 
E. Tilton of Tilton, for alternates at large. 
The Republican candidacies were all filed 
in a bunch by the Secretary of the State 
Committee; the Democratic by the individ- 
ual aspirants. 





The annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Board of Trade was held in the General 
Committee room at the State House, on 
Tuesday, January 18. The Manchester 
Publicity Association, with which the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce has -been 
merged, was admitted to membership in the 
organization. The secretary, who has com- 
pleted ten years of service, presented an 
extended report. The officers elected for the 


ensuing year are: Omar A. Towne, of Frank- 
lin, president; Henry H. Metcalf, of Concord, 
secretary; Ira F. Harris, of Nashua, treas- 
urer, and Lester F. Thurber, of Nashua, 
auditor, with the presidents of local affili- 
ated boards as vice-presidents. The annual 
spring meeting is to be held in Newport. 
The afternoon session was devoted to an 
illustrated lecture on the milk question, by 
John C. Orcutt, secretary of the Committee on 
Agriculture of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, which was open to the public, and 
proved of great interest. 





Isabelle V. Kendig (now Mrs. H. B. Gill), 
who made an exhaustive study of the situa- 
tion regarding feeble-mindedness in this 
state, in 1914, and the result of whose investi- 
gations was embodied in the elaborate report 
presented to the last legislature by the Com- 
mission under whose auspices she carried out 
her work, is now similarly engaged in Massa- 
chusetts, for the ‘“‘League for Preventive 
Work,” a federation of some twenty private 
charities, with various public me | private 
affiliations, throughout the state. She finds 
the Massachusetts situation relatively little, 
if any, better than that in this state, though 
there seems to be there a much keener realiza- 
tion of the importance of the problem. 





In the article on the Baker Memorial 
M. E. Church, published in the last October 
number, it was stated that Rev. Foster W. 
Taylor, the late pastor, retired to become 
superintendent of the Children’s Work at 
the Morgan Memorial Church in Boston, 
Mass. It should have been stated that he 
“ Accepted a call to become one of the min- 
isters to the Morgan Memorial Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Taylor’s pastoral duties during the week will 
be to supervise the Children’s and Young 
People’s Work.” 





Vol. 10, New Series—47 Old Series—of 
the Granite MonrTaty, is now bound and 
may be had by subscribers, in exchange for 
the year’s numbers (1915) for fifty cents. 
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